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English Sparrow or Native Species 


by Don Wills 

Imagine looking out your 
livingroom window watching a pair of 
beautiful bluebirds investigating your 
first built nestbox. The pair are 
singing to one another, jumping 
excitedly all over the roof and the 
male even starts his wing waving 
routine. You say to yourself, finally 
bluebirds have arrived in my yard. 
Unfortunately, you are not the only 
one watching this activity. As soon as 
the bluebirds leave the box to check 
the surrounding territory, an English 
sparrow male moves in and proclaims 
this nestbox belongs to him. From 
that minute on, the English sparrow 
will defend that box from all native 
species. The bluebirds that were so 
badly wanted have once again been 
pushed away. 

The English sparrow or house 
sparrow was introduced to North 
America in 1851. The bird is actually 
a weaver finch originally from Africa. 
It spread from town to town and farm 
to farm to overrun the country within 
five decades. This extremely clever 
bird remains the most serious avian 


threat and number one enemy of 
bluebirds. , 

When bluebird enthusiasts discuss 
trail information, the number one 
question is — how to control this 
avian hyena!! In order to have 
bluebirds or any native species nest 
safely close to buildings, sparrows 
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must be eliminated. My nestboxes 
have a front opening door that can be 
removed. I made a trap door with a 
tTip wire on the inside. When a male 
sparrow claims a box, I put the trap 
door in place and walk away. Within 
15 minutes, the bird will be back to 
investigate the box. When he enters 
the box, he is caught. End of sparrow. 

The other method to avoid 
sparrows is to set up nestboxes at 
least one half mile or more from all 
buildings. Because the birds feel safer 
in large groups, they tend to nest 
around bams or houses close to food 
sources. If the sparrow finds the 
nestbox, move it farther away. This 
means a longer walk to monitor boxes 
but also safety for the bluebird. 

I often wonder why European 
influences seem to overpower 
anything found in North America. 
Species such as English sparrow, 
European Starling, Purple Loosestrife, 
Zebra mussel etc. arrive here and take 
over. Even European settlers did the 
same thing by displacing and 
eventually destroying the Native 
Americans. As long as English 
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sparrow populations continue to 
increase, the future for eastern 
bluebirds is bleak. Only monitored 
nestbox trails operated by dedicated 
conservationists will protect this 
native species. * 



clutters with his nests, but he deprives 
man of his bird friends, whose sharp 
eyes and busy beaks alone can keep 
the enemies of plant life from 
becoming a scourge. 

The Federal government has 
issued a pamphlet covering the whole 
history of the English spanow, his 
habits, his uselessness, and the ways 
to be rid of him. It tells how to trap 
the birds and how to make sparrow 
pie, pie being the only place in which 
the spar row is of any use to men 

Bluebirds and English Spanow from Birds of North 
America, Golden Guide 


The following article from the May 
22, 1918 edition of the Christian 
Herald shows that the English 
sparrow was causing trouble even 
then. 

The English Sparrow 

This little brown pest, whose 
noisy conversation under the eaves, or 
in our down-sprouts disturbs our 
morning’s sleep, whose filthy nests 
clog up the channels of our drains, 
and whose quarrelsome nature makes 
it impossible for self-respecting birds 
to live in his neighbourhood, is 
doomed to go. 

He is destructive and serves no 
useful purpose. He eats seeds and 
small fruit, and is careful to avoid 
slugs, worms, plant-lice and the 
enemies of growing tilings upon 
which the song birds feed. Not only 
does he avoid eating the things that 
men want destroyed, but he preys 
upon the nests of the song birds, 
breaks their eggs, and drives them 
away. Thus he not only fails to 
befriend the men whose buildings he 



The following aiticle was taken from 
notes and hand-outs given at a 
lecture presented by Dr. K-H Robert, 
sponsored by Environment & 
Sustainable Development Division, 
Ontario Hydro, Toronto, November 4, 
1996. This lecture was attended by 
Pierre Arnold, who also provides a 
commentary at the end of the article. 

The Natural Step 

What is the Natural Step? 

Sustainable development is 
defined as meeting the needs of 
present generations without 
compromising the ability of future 
generations to meet their own needs. 
It means that people, and their 


economic and social activities, are an 
integral part of the ecosphere. It 
fundamentally recognizes that the 
ecosphere, and its ecosystems, support 
human societies and economies, not 
the reverse. We must, therefore, 
design with nature. 

The Natural Step is a movement 
started in Sweden by Dr. Karl-Henrik 
Robert. It is founded on the belief 
that only through working within the 
natural cycles of the earth can we 
survive and prosper. The movement is 
based on a process of dialogue and 
consensus-building beginning with 
scientists, and spreading to business 
and the rest of the community. 
Through this process, four basic and 
non-negotiable system conditions” 
have been identified. Sweden and 
Swedish businesses such as IKEA, 
among others have adopted these 
systems conditions as part of their 
planning and operations. 

System Conditions for Prosperity and 
Health 

Simple, yet profound, the four 
system conditions are applicable for 
any individual, organization, 
community or nation. These system 
conditions are: 

1. Nature cannot withstand a 
systematic build-up of dispersed 
matter mined from the earth’s 
crust. 

This ultimately means that fossil 
fuels, metals and otheT minerals must 
not be extracted at a rate faster than 
they can be redeposited into the 
earth's crust. This requires a radically 
reduced dependency on mined 
minerals and fossil fuels. 

2. Nature cannot withstand a 
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systematic build-up of substances 
produced by hurnans. 

This means that substances must not 
be produced and released into the 
ecosphere at a rate faster than they 
can be broken down and integrated 
into the cycles of nature or deposited 
into the earth's crust. This requires a 
greatly decreased production of 
naturally occurring substances that are 
systematically accumulating beyond 
natural levels, and a phaseout of 
persistent human-mad substances not 
found in nature. 

3. Nature cannot withstand a 
systematic deterioration of its 
capacity for renewal. 

This means that we cannot harvest or 
manipulate ecosystems in such a way 
as to diminish their productive 
capacity, or threaten the natural 
diversity of life forms (biodiversity). 
This requires that we critically 
examine how we harvest renewable 
resources, and adjust our consumption 
and land use practises to be well 
within the regenerative capacities of 
our ecosystems. 

4. Therefore, if we want life to go 
on, there must be fair and efficient 
use of resources. 

This means that basic human needs 
must take precedent over the 
provisions of luxuries for the select 
few. Social sustainability and 
prosperity must occur with a resource 
metabolism meeting system conditions 
1-3. This requires that we practise 
resource use efficiency and the 3 Rs, 
develop cyclical industrial processes 
and produce quality materials which 
are durable. 

Spreading the Word 

The Natural Step is now 


spreading throughout the world and 
has established a formal network in 
Canada, USA, UK, New Zealand, 
Australia and Holland. In Sweden, 
The Natural Step is applied to 25% of 
the municipal authorities (Stockholm 
is about to come on board) and 29 
Swedish corporations. In the USA, 
several corporations in the US are 
using TNS as a strategic focus, 
noteworthy is Monsanto. Graduating 
Engineers in Sweden must obtain 
credits on TNS. 

The Natural Step: 

• Provides a vision of sustainable 
development which is clear, concise 
and easy to understand 

• Provides a logical framework and 
process for making progress on the 
Environment and Sustainable 
Development policies for large 
corporations. 

• Based upon the laws of natural 
science, including the laws of 
thermodynamics and matter 
conservation, and the cyclic principles 
of ecology. They provide the basis for 
sustaining life on earth. 

• Based on big-picture thinking, 
focusing on first order principles at 
the very beginning of cause-effect 
relationships, which promote 
simplicity without reduction. It 
recognizes that what happens in one 
part of the system affects every other 
part of the system, often in ways 
which are unexpected. 

• Is descriptive, rather than 
prescriptive. It provides a framework 
for transformative change within 
which a variety of methodologies can 
be applied. 

• Is adaptive to local culture. Its 
application varies depending on the 
needs and wants of participating 


organizations. 

• Based on dialogue and 
consensus-building, key processes of 
adult learning, along with critical 
reflection and experimentation. 

• Provides opportunities to work 
and learn with others as the 
movement is spreading globally. It 
encourages shared understanding, a 
common language and cooperation 
across organizations and disciplines. 

• Is inclusive rather than exclusive. 
Everyone can participate in the effort 
to achieve sustainability. 

Commentary 

If a process is sustainable, it must 
meet the first three principles of The 
Natural Step. These are exceedingly 
tough conditions to meet. Clearly, The 
Natural Step cannot be implemented 
overnight. How can unsustainable 
fossil-power and nuclear-power be 
changed to sustainable wind-power 
and solar power? This will be difficult 
to do in the long-term, and it is 
certainly impossible to do in the 
short-term. This toughness will 
impede steps towards sustainability 
and therefore life on earth. Great 
strides however, are achievable if the 
large corporations and conglomerates 
take steps in the right direction in the 
short-term by using processes which 
almost meet sustainable conditions 
with a view to making those processes 
100% sustainable in the long-term. 

Societies practising The Natural 
Step will be ahead of those societies 
which ignore global problems such as 
the lack of education, exploding 
population growth, and pollution. 
These problems already bear down on 
the progress of The Natural Step. 
Robert gave no prescription for 
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exploding population growth, the 
prime-mover of most of our ills. This 
suggests the inevitable, that 
unsustainable populations are destined 
to collapse, not all at once, and not all 
in die same place. 

When History looks back in a 
hundred years time. The Natural Step 
will be obvious. # 


The 1996 

Fisherville Christmas 
Bird Count 

by John Miles 

The 1996 Fisherville Christmas 
bird count was held on December 28, 
1996. At the start of the count the 
moon was breaking dirough the 
clouds and it was a bright, almost 
calm, night. By 2:30 a.m. the clouds 
had thickened and there was 
occasional light misty periods as the 
temperature started to rise. By dawn 
the 2 inches of snow that fell 
December 26th had started to melt 
and there were periods of light rain. 
Around noon the skies darkened as a 
squall line of heavy showers passed 
through, for the rest of the afternoon 
there were periods of light rain and 
fog rose off the remaining patches of 
snow which were mostly gone by 
dusk. The result of the changing 
weather was that most of the birds 
that had been present at the feeders 
the previous day stayed in the bush or 
under cover and were hard to find or 
missed altogether. 

In the field during the day, there 
we re 44 observers in 17-20 parties 


who had come from as far as 
Bowmanville in the East, Kitchener in 
the North and Delhi in the West to 
take part. They searched the towns 
and countryside for everything they 
could find. Thirteen feeder watchers 
also contributed to the cause. The 
final tally was 23,324 individuals of 
77 species. 

Noteworthy birds found on the 
count included the count's first Wood 
Duck found by Jim Smith, Northern 
Pintail and Gadwail ducks were also 
new to the count and each species 
were seen by several parties. A 
striking adult male Eastern Towhee 
was present at the Robertsons' feeder. 
The most unusual bird found was a 
Swainson's Hawk which was studied 
through their telescope for 10 minutes 
by Jamie and Steve Miles. This light 
phased bird, which was a perfect 
match for die one illustrated in their 
field guide, normally winters in South 
America and is rare in the winter in 
South Texas and Florida. This may be 
the first report for one on a Canadian 
Christmas Bird Count. A write up of 
the sighting has been sent to the 
Ontario Rare Bird Committee. 

The birders for the most part had 
a very good day despite the wet 
conditions in the bush. They left for 
home looking forward to improving 
the count for their area on the 1997 
count which is scheduled to take place 
on Saturday, January 3, 1998. 

The following is the bird count, 
count: 

Fisherville 1996 Christmas Bird 
Count 

42°50'N 79 n 50'W center at .jet. 
Haldimand-Norfolk Regional Rd. 12 


and 5th cone. Town of Haldimand to 
include Fisherville, Balmoral, Cayuga, 
Selkirk, Clanbrassil, Kohler and 
Nelles Comers. Dec. 28; 12:05 a.m. 
to 6:00 p.m. Temp 30° to 50° F. Wind 
a.m. SE 5-10 mph. p.m. SW 10-20 
mph. 0-2" snow cover. Still water 
partly frozen. Moving water open. 
A.M. overcast with mist, fog and light 
rain showers. P.M. cloudy with fog 
and light rain showers. Observers: 44 
in field in 17-20 parties (non-owling) 
plus 13 at feeders (40 hours); 16.5 
hours and 200 miles owling. Total 
party-hours 161.5; party miles, 1104; 
88 hours and 103 miles on foot, 73.5 
hours and 1001 miles by car. 

Great Blue Heron 7, Tundra Swan 11, 
Snow Goose (Blue Form) 1, Canada 
Goose 3086 . Wood Duck 1 . American 
Black Duck 27, Mallard 412, 
Northern Pintail 51. Gadwail 4. 
Greater Scaup 1484, Lesser Scaup 4, 
Scaup, sp. 300, Oldsquaw 1, Common 
Goldeneye 169, Bufflehead 485, 
Hooded Merganser 3, Common 
Merganser 690, red-breasted 
Merganser 79, duck, sp. 4, Bald Eagle 
1 ad., Northern Harrier 31, 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 4, Cooper's 
Hawk 5, Swainson's Hawk 1 . 
Red-tailed Hawk 201, Rough-legged 
Hawk 14, American Kestrel 95, 
Rnffed grouse 5, Bonaparte’s Gull 
219, Ring-billed Gull 994, Herring 
Gull 295, Glaucous Gull 2, Great 
Black-backed Gull 80, gull, sp. 13, 
Rock Dove 557, Mourning dove 879, 
Eastern Screech Owl 70, Great 
Horned Owl 16, Long-eared Owl 4, 
Short-eared Owl 18, Belted 
Kingfisher 2, Red-headed 
Woodpecker l, Red-bellied 
Woodpecker 20, Downy Woodpecker 
97, Hairy Woodpecker 31, Northern 
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(Yellow-shafted) Flicker 18, Horned 
Lark 279, Blue Jay 533 . American 
Crow 173, Black-capped Chickadee 
508, Tufted Titmouse 3, Red-breasted 
Nuthatch 23, White-breasted Nuthatch 
47, Brown Creeper 27, Winter Wren 
1, Golden-crowned Kinglet 30, 
Rubv-crowned Kinglet 1 . Eastern 
bluebird 7, Hermit Thrush 2, 
American Robin 5, Northern 
Mockingbird 5, Northern Shrike 4, 
European Starling 4241, Northern 
Cardinal 158, Eastern Towhee 1. 
American Tree Sparrow 963, Field 
Sparrow 2, Song Sparrow £0, Swamp 
Sparrow 34, White-throated Sparrow 
16, White-crowned Sparrow 1, 
sparrow, sp. 1, Dark-eyed 
(Slate-colored) Junco 296, Snow 
Bunting 793, Red-winged Blackbird 
28, meadowlark sp. 6, Brown-headed 
Cowbird 451, House Finch 417, 
American Goldfinch 136, Evening 
Grosbeak 1, House sparrow 3547, 
bird, sp. 2. 

Total: 77 species; 23,324 individuals. 

Participants: Compiler: John Miles, 
P.O. Box 449, Jarvis, Onl. NO A I JO; 
Alfred Adamo, Roy Baker, Colin 
Bell, Eleanor Bell, Rinchen 
Boardman, Jeff Bursey, Drew 
Campbell, Mark Cranford, Floyd 
Deiter, John Dickie, Lois Evans, 
Marcy Foster, Mary Galli, Ray Galli, 
Janet Gifford, Roger Gifford, Jerry 
Guild, Jim Heslop, Mark Jennings, 
Barry Jones, Rick Ludkin, Jim 
Mathieson, Sandra Mathieson, Sandra 
Maxwell, Hugh McArthur, Kevin 
McLaughlin, Libor Michalak, Jamie 
Miles, John Miles, Steve Miles, Matt 
Mills, Glen Mockford, Fred 
Moerschfelder, don Perks, George 
Pond, Wilf Pond, Shirley Richert, Bev 


Robertson, Kayo Roy, A1 Sandilands, 
David Sandilands, Neil Sandilands, 
Angela Skevington, Richard 
Skevington, Jeff Skevington, Jim 
Smith, William Smith, Brian Stewart, 
Joanne Stewart, Mike Street, Adam 
Timpf, Doug Timpf, Matt Timpf, 
Heather Wilson, Matthew Wilson, 
Randy Wilson, William Wilson 
(Norfolk Field Naturalists). 



Mount Nemo Oaks Saved 

A mature red oak forest at Mount 
Nemo will be spared from thinning. 
The Halton Region Conservation 
Authority has decided to leave the 
100 year old forest on the brow of the 
Niagara Escarpment to the whims of 
nature, for now. 

Since the summer, Authority 
members have considered whether or 
not to diin tire stand. Some members 
felt harvesting could make the 


Authority much needed dollars while 
“improving” the health of the forest 
by allowing more light in, which 
would promote the growth of young 
trees. 

But members have decided the 
rare red oak stand should be left to 
grow to its lifespan of 250 to 300 
years, so future generations can see 
what the land looked like before 
settlers arrived. There are now only 
two or three forests in southern 
Ontario that have never been 
harvested, according to foresters, and 
this tract has the potential to grow to 
that stage. 

"I think it's important to leave 
some things alone,” said Authority 
member- Paul Farley, who argued to 
leave the trees alone, 

The area, in north Burlington off 
Guelph Line, stands on the edge of 
the escarpment. It has been identified 
by the province as an Area of Natural 
and Scientific Interest. The forest is 
home to flying squirrels, bats, rare 
plants such as Drooping Sedge, 
American Chestnut, Yellow 
Manadarin and Hart's Tongue Fem, as 
well as being home to birds and 
species such as Orchard Oriole, 
Yellow-throated Vireo and Jefferson 
Salamander. Caves are found 
throughout the forest. 

The Authority was considering 
thinning four to eight oak per acre at 
$250 per tree, for a total of $20,000. 

Article first published 
in The Spectator 
December 31, 1996 
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Noteworthy Bird Records 


by Rob Dobos 


l otal species recorded in the HSA during 1996 to November 30: 285. Underlined species or dates require documentation 

by the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird Records 
Committee. 


Observers: Emile Anderson (EA), Christine Bishop (CB), Barb Charlton (BC), George Coker (GC), Jim Cram (JC), 
William Crins (WC), Bill Cuddy (BCu), Hugh Currie (HC), Bob Curry (RC), Floyd Deiter (FD), Rob Dobos (RD), Gavin 
Edinonstone (GE), Bob Elstone (BE), Luc Fazio (LF), Denys Gardiner (DG), Alex Gray (AG), Terry Groli (TG), Jerry 
Guild (JG), Carl Hamann (CH), John Hannah (JHh), Jim Heslop (JH), Roger Hardy (RH), Mark Jennings (MJ), Barry 
Jones (BJ), John Keenleyside (JK), Robin Kirby (RK), Ursula Kolster (UK), Alfred Kuhnigk’(AK), Bill Lamond (BL), 
Dennis Lewington (DL), Gwen Lewington (GL), Rick Ludkin (RL), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), George Meyers (GM), 
Jamie Miles (JaM), John Miles (JM), Matt Mills (MM), Frank Morley (FM), John Olmsted (JO), Rose Petersen (RP) Brian’ 
Pomfret (BP), Jim Pringle (JP), Bill Smith (BS), Ian Smith (IS), Rick Snider (RSn), Mike Street (MS), Sam Tabone (ST), 
Peter van Dyken (PvD), Rohan van Twest (RvT), Rob Waldhuber (RW), Doug Walker (DW), J. Watt (JW), Pam Watts 
(PWa), G. Wells (GW), William Wilson (WW), Many Observers (m.obs.). 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the 
migration 

L -last occurrence for the 
migration 

HSA -Hamilton Study Area 


Plumages,etc.: 
in. -male 
f. -female 
ad. -adult 
imm. -immature 
juv. -juvenile 
1st win. -first winter 
1 st yr. -first year 
2nd yr. -second year 
3rd yr. -third year 


Cou n ties/Regi ons: 

Brant [SR] 

Haldimand-Norfolk [HN] 
Halton [ HL ] 

Hamilton-Wentworth [HW] 
Niagara [MJ] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [WT\ 

Wellington \ WL\ 


NOVEMBER 1996 

Red-throated Loon: Three over Dundas [ HW] Nov 2 (MM); two on Hamilton Harbour off the Beach Canal \HW\ Nov 
16 (KM). ‘ ' 

Common Loon: Eight over St Augustines Cemetery, Dundas [HW] (MM) and two over Middletown Mar sh [ HW] (RD) 
Nov 2; birds on Nov 3: 19 -Van Wagners Beach [HW] (WC), 3 -Puslinch Lake [ WL] (WW el al.)\ 110 on Lake Ontario 
off Bronte Harbour [HL] and 15 off Appleby Line [HL] Nov 8 (RD); 18 off Stoney Creek Lakeshore [HW] Nov 10 
(RC,JO); one on Hamilton Harbour off LaSalle Marina [HW] Nov 21 (RD). 

Pied-billed Grebe: Birds on Nov 3: 15 -Mountsberg C.A. [WL HW] (RvT et al.), 3 -Taquanyah C.A. [HN] 
(JM,JaM,FD), 1 -Dry Lake [HN] (JM,JaM,FD), 1 -LaSalle Marina (KM,RW), 1 -Flamborough Downs [HW] (RD,BC). 
Horned Grebe: One off Spencer Smith Park [HL] Nov 1-12 (RD); two off Bronte Harbour Nov 8 (RD); 15 off Grimsby 
Lakeshore [MJ] Nov 9 (KM). 

Red-necked Grebe: B ir ds on Nov 3: 12 -off Rattray Marsh [PL] (AG), 21 -Shoreacres [HL] (GE), 3 -N Shore of 
Harbour [HW] (KM,RW); 13 off Appleby Line to Bronte Harbour Nov 8 (RD). 

Double-crested Cormorant: 37 at N Shore of Har bour Nov 3 (KM,RW). 
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Great Blue Heron: One at Dundas Marsh [HW] Nov 29 (UK). 

Cattle Egret: One at Nelles Corners [//A'] Nov 8 L (DW). 

Black—crowned Night—Heron: Birds on Nov 3: 9 —Van Wagners Ponds [HW] (WC), 2 —Bronte Marsh [HL\ (MJ), 1 
-Windermere Basin [HW\ (RC,JO); seven at Van Wagners Ponds Nov 7 L (RD). 

Tundra Swan: Birds on Nov 3: 140 -N Shore of Harbour (KM,RW), 145 -Cootes Paradise [HW] (MM), 8 -Taquanyah 
C.A. (JM,JaM,FD), 8 -over Millgrove Loam Pits [HW] (RD); birds over St Augustines Cemetery: 16 -Nov 2, 4 -Nov 
13, 5 -Nov 15 (MM); three at Middletown Rd & Cone 4 [ HW] Nov 10 (RD,BC); one over Middletown Marsh Nov 13 
(RD). 

Snow Goose: One white morph at Cootes Paradise Nov 3 (MM). 

Brant: One off Grays Rd [ HW] Nov 5 F (JC); three at Bronte Harbour Nov 7 (JG). 

Wood Duck: Two m. at Middletown Marsh Nov 1-18 (RD,BC). 

Green-winged Teal: One f. at Middletown Marsh Nov 1-30 (RD,BC); birds on Nov 3: 62 -Valley Inn [HL] (KM,RW), 
31 -E End of Harbour [HW] (RC,JO); five at Van Wagners Ponds Nov 7 (RD). 

Northern Pintail: 24 at E End of Harbour Nov 3 (RC,JO). 

Northern Shoveler: Birds on Nov 3: 68 -Dundas Marsh (BP), 37 -E End of Harbour (RC,JO); 17 at Grimsby Sewage 
Ponds [M7] Nov 10 (RC.JO); 27 at Tollgate Ponds [HW] Nov 22 (RD). 

Gadwall: 127 at Dundas Hydro Pond [HW] Nov 3 (MM). 

Cauvasback: Birds on Nov 3: 90 -N Shore of Harbour (KM.RW), 3 -Puslinch Lake (WW et ai), 1 -Taquanyah C.A. 
(JM,JaM,FD); 120 at Tollgate Ponds Nov 10-22 (KM;RD); 120 at LaSalle Marina Nov 25 (RD). 

Redhead: Birds on Nov 3: 92 -Mountsberg C.A. (RvT et al.), 60 -N Shore of Harbour (KM,RW); 15 off Stoney Creek 
Lakeshore Nov 10 (RC,JO); four off LaSalle Marina Nov 21 (RD). 

Ring-necked Duck: Birds on Nov 3: 220 -Mountsberg C.A. (RvT et al.), 30 -N Shore of Harbour (KM,RW), 27 -E 
End of Harbour (RC,JO), 17 -Puslinch Lake (WW et ai)- 17 off LaSalle Marina Nov 21 (RD). 

Greater Scaup: 5000 off Appleby Line Nov 8 (RD); 10000 off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Nov 10 (RC,JO). 

Lesser Scaup: 950 at Windermere Basin Nov 3 (RC,JO); one f. at Flamborough Downs Nov 3 (RD,BC). 

Harlequin Duck: One f. off LaSalle Marina Nov 3 F (KM,RW). 

Oldsquaw: Birds on Nov 3: 50 -N Shore of Harbour (KM,RW), 33 -Mountsberg C.A. (RvT el ai); 400 off Biuloak 
Park [HL] Nov 8 (RD). 

Black Scoter: Three off Spencer Smith Park Nov 1 (RD); seven off Burlington Lakeshore Nov 3 (GE); seven off Stoney 
Creek Lakeshore Nov 10 (RC,JO); nine off Green Rd [ HW] Nov 13 (RD,CB). 

Surf Scoter: Two off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Nov 10 (RC,JO); 13 off Venture Inn [HL] Nov 12 (RD); one off Millen 
Rd [HW] Nov 16 (KM). 

White-winged Scoter: 12 off L.P. Sayers Park, Stoney Creek [HW] Nov 7 (RD); eight off Fruitland Rd [HW] Nov 16 
(KM); two off Van Wagners Beach Nov 24 (RD,WW). 

Common Goldeneye: 2500 off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Nov 10 (RC,JO). 

Hybrid Common Goldeneye x Hooded Mer g anser: One m. off Grays Rd [HW] Nov 9 (KM). 

Bufflehead: 390 off N Shore of Harbour Nov 3 (KM,RW); 255 at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Nov 9-10 (KM;RC,JO). 
Hooded Merganser: Birds on Nov 3: 44 -Dundas Hydro Pond (MM), 26 -Green Mt Rd Quarry [HW] (DL,GL,CH), 2.j 
-Taquanyah C.A. (JM,JaM,FD), 24 -Rattray Marsh (AG), 24 -High Level Bridge (RC,JO), 20 -Puslinch Lake (WW et 
ai), 20 -Mountsberg C.A. (RvT et ai), 19 -N Shore of Harbour (KM,RW), 17 -E End of Harbour (RC,JO), 6 -Hwy 5 
W of Clappison Corners [HW] (RD,BC); 22 at Tollgate Ponds Nov 8-16 (RD;KM); 15 at Christie C.A. [HW] and four 
at Middletown Marsh Nov 10 (RD,BC). 

Red-breasted Merganser: 631 off Van Wagners Beach Nov 3 (WC). 
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Ruddy Duck: Birds on Nov 3: 107 -E End of Harbour (RC,JO), 40 -Mountsberg C.A. (RvT et al.), 26 -Puslinch Lake 
(VVW et al.) 8 -Cootes Paradise (MM), 3 -Taquanyah C.A. (JM,JaM,FD); 130 at Tollgate Ponds Nov 16 (KM); one off 
LaSalle Marina Nov 21 (RD). 

Turkey Vulture: Birds on Nov 3: 25 -Haldimand Twp [HN\ (JM,JaM,FD), 6 -over Dundas (MM). 

Osprey: One over St Augustines Cemetery Nov 2 L (MM,MS). 

Bald Eagle: One 2nd yr over St Augustines Cemetery Nov I (MM), and one 3rd yr. there Nov 2 (MM,MS); birds on 
Nov 3: limm. -Martins Rd (BCu), 2imm. -Valley Inn/Willow Point (KM,RW); I 1st yr. -Hwy 5 & Brock Rd [HW] 
(RD,BC); one innn. at Princess Point [HIV] Nov 18 (RD). 

Northern Harrier: Six over St Augustines Cemetery Nov 2 (MM,MS). 

Sharp-shinned Hawk: One over Parkside High School, Dundas [HW] Nov 14 (MM); one ad. at Rasberry House [HW\ 
Nov 26 (RD); one at Middletown Marsh Nov 26-29 (RD). 

Cooper’s Hawk: One over St Augustines Cemetery Nov 15 (MM); one imm. at Middletown Marsh Nov 25 (RD,BC). 
Northern Goshawk: One at Bronte (MJ) and one at Oakville [HI,] (GW) Nov 3; singles over St Augustine Cemetery 
Nov 1, 10, 13, 15 (MM). 

Red-shouldered Hawk: Birds over St Augustines Cemetery: 17 -Nov 2 (MM,MS), 13 -Nov 13 (MM), 2 -Nov 20 
(MM); five over Woodland Cemetery Nov 3 (KM,RW); one juv. over Hwy 6 & Plains Rd [HL] Nov 10 (RC,JO). 
Red-tailed Hawk: Birds over St Augustines Cemetery: 107 -Nov 2 (MM,MS), 67 -Nov 10 (MM), 104 -Nov 13 (MM). 
Rough-legged Hawk: One over St Augustines Cemetery Nov 2 F (MM,MS) and three there Nov 13 (MM). 

Golden Eagle: One over Oakville Nov 3 L (AK). 

Merlin: One at St. George St, Brantford through Oct and Nov (BL); one at Lakeshore Rd & Appleby Line \HL\ 
Nov 8 (RD). L J 

Gray Partridge: 18 at Devon Acres Farm, Brantford Nov 20 (RK). 

Ring-necked Pheasant: Two at Stoney Creek (GC,ST) and two at Windermere Basin (RC,JO) Nov 3. 

Wild Turkey: One at Felker Falls C.A. [HW\ Nov 3 (JHh). 

Common Moorhen: One at Taquanyah C.A. Nov 3 L (JM,.iaM). 

American Coot: Birds on Nov 3: 90 -LaSalle Marina (KM,RW), 46 -Pier 4 Park [HW\ (RC,JO), 37 -Puslinch Lake 
(WW et al.), 30 -Hagersville Quarries [ HN] (JM,FD); 55 at LaSalle Marina Nov 21 (RD). 

Sandhill Crane: Two at Mountsberg C.A. Nov 10 (TG). 

Black-bellied Plover: One at Dundas Marsh Nov 3 (BP); one at Windermere Basin Nov 3 (RC,JO); one at Valley Inn 
Nov 3-10 (KM,RW,BL). 

Killdeer: One at Tollgate Ponds Nov 10 L (RC,JO). 

Greater Yellowlegs: 11 at Tollgate Ponds and seven at Van Wagners Ponds Nov 2 (KM); two at Tollgate Ponds Nov 
10 L (RC,JO). 

Lesser Yellowlegs: One at Dundas Marsh Nov 3 (BP); one at Windermere Basin Nov 9 L (KM). 

Hudsonian Godwit: One at Dundas Marsh Nov 3 L (BP). 

Sanderling: One at Van Wagners Beach Nov 2 (KM); one at Grimsby Lakeshore Nov 3 L (GM). 

White-rumped Sandpiper: One at Stoney Creek Nov 3 L (GC,ST). 

Pectoral Sandpiper: Birds on Nov 3 L: 2 -Dundas Marsh (BP), 1 -Valley Inn (KM,RW), 1 -Windermere Basin 
(RC,JO). 

Dunlin: Buds on Nov 3: 65 -Dundas Marsh (BP), 34 -E End of Harbour (RC,JO), 20 -Van Wagners Ponds (WC), 1 
-Flamborough Downs (RD,BC); six at LaSalle Marina Nov 15 (RH). 

Common Snipe: Birds on Nov 3 L: 1 -Golf Club & Guyatt Rds [HW] (DL,GL,CH), 1 -Grand River near York [HN] 
(JH,BJ), I -Mountsberg C.A. (RvT et al.). 
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Red Phalaroue: Three off Hunter Rd, Grimsby [NG] Nov 3 (BS,JC), and one there Nov 9 L (KM). 

Pomarine Jaeg er: One juv. off Van Wagners Beach Nov 24 (JO); one dark morph juv. was found dead at the Lakeshore 
near Saan Rd, Beamsville \NG] Nov 27 (EA) and the specimen was collected for submission to the ROM (BE,RD). 
Parasitic Jaeger: Birds off Van Wagners Beach: 2juv. -Nov 3 (WC), 3 -Nov 24 (JO). 

Bonaparte’s Gull: 15 at Woodland Cemetery Nov 3 (KM,RW); two over Dunning Ct, Dundas [HW] Nov 24 (MM). 
Thaver’s Gull: One juv./lst win. off Stoney Creek Lakeshore Nov 10 * (RC,JO). 

Iceland Gull: One ad. at Brantford Dump [2fR] Nov 30 F (BL). 

Lesser Black-hacked Gull: One ad. at Princess Point Nov 16-17 (RC,JO,RSn) and two ad. there Nov 18 (RC); one ad. 
at Brantford Dump Nov 30 (BL). 

Glaucous Gull: One 1st win. at Brantford Dump Nov 30 (BL). 

Hybrid Great Black-backed Gull x Herring Gull: One apparent hybrid at Princess Point Nov 16-17 (RC et al). 
Black-legged Kittiwake: Birds off Van Wagners Beach: limm. -Nov 5 (fide DL), 2imm. -Nov 6 (fide HC), 2imm. -Nov 
24 (RD,JO,WW). 

Sabine’s Gull: One itnm. Off DeWitt Rd [HW] Nov 3 (BS,JC); one imm. off Van Wagners Beach Nov 6 L (fide HC). 
Snowy Owl: One at Tollgate Ponds Nov 7 F (JG). 

Short-eared Owl: One at E End of Harbour Nov 3 (RC,JO). 

Red-headed Woodpecker: One imm. at German School & Clarke Rds [ BR] Nov 3 (BL); one was shot tor attacking 
a house Nov 18 at Irish Line [//A/] (fide JM). 

Red-bellied Woodpecker: One at Haldimand Twp Nov 2 (JM,JaM,FD); eight at North Cayuga Slough Forest [HN] Nov 
3 (RL et al.); two at Martins Rd Nov 20 (fide MS). 

Pileated Woodpecker: One at Dundas Marsh Nov 4 and three there Nov 26 (UK); one at Spencer Creek Woods [HW\ 
Nov 16 (MM). 

Eastern Phoebe: Birds on Nov 3: 3 —McGowan Rd [HN] (JaM), 1 —North Cayuga Slough Forest (RL et al.), 1 —High 
Level Bridge (RC,JO). 

Horned Lark: 51 over St Augustines Cemetery Nov 2 (MM). 

Tree Swallow: One at Dundas Marsh Nov 3 L (BP). 

Tufted Titmouse: One at N Shore Cootes Paradise Nov 3 (BP); two at RBG Nature Centre [ HW] Nov 11-on (fide MS). 
Carolina Wren: Birds on Nov 3: 3 -Rattray Marsh (AG), 3 -Spring Creek, Dundas Valley (RSn), 3 -Grand River, 
Brantford (BL); one at foot of Guelph Line [HL] Nov 12 (RD). 

House Wren: One at North Cayuga Slough Forest (RL et al.) and one at Oakville (GW) Nov 3 L. 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet: 13 at Haldimand Twp Nov 3 (JM,JaM,FD). 

Eastern Bluebird: Birds on Nov 3: 21 -N Shore Cootes Paradise (BP), 19 -Onondaga Twp [BR] (MS), 18 -near 
Rockton [HW] (DG), 11 -Bronte (MJ), 11 -North Cayuga Slough Forest (RL el al), 8 -Grand River near York (JH,BJ), 
6 -Jerseyville area [HW] (RP,IS,PW,FM), 6 -Oakville (GE,PvD), 5 -Hendrie Valley (JP), 5 -Haldimand Twp 
(JM,JaM,FD). 

Swainson's Thrush: One at Oakville Nov 3 L (GW). 

Hermit Thrush: Four at Dundurn Heights [ HW] Nov 3 (RC,JO); one at Cone 5 & Brock Rd [ HW\ Nov 14 (RD). 
American Pipit: 27 over St Augustines Cemetery Nov 2 (MM); birds on Nov 3: 200 -Jerseyville area (RP,IS,PW,FM), 
200 -Mountsberg C.A. (RvT et al. L 40 -Oakville (PvD), 5 -Van Wagners Beach (WC). 

Northern Shrike: Two at Grand River near York (JH,BJ) and one at Oakville (GW) Nov 3; one at Cone 5 E ot 
Middletown Rd [HW] Nov 8 (RD); one at Middletown Marsh Nov 28 (RD). 

White-eved Vireo: One imm. at Burloak Woods [HL] Nov 3 L (MJ). 

Solitary Vireo: One at Martins Rd Nov 3 L (BCu). 
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Orange-crowned Warbler: One at Woodland Cemetery Nov 3 L (JK el a/.). 

Nashville Warbler: One at Hendrie Valley (JP) and one at Bnrloak Woods (MJ) Nov 3 L. 

Yellow Warbler: One reported at the foot of Walkers Line Nov 10 L (fide HC). 

Black-throated Blue Warbler: One f. at Shell Park Nov 3 L (MJ). 

Yellow-rumped Warbler: 11 at Oakville Nov 3 (LF); one at St Augustines Cemetery Nov 17 (MM). 

Palm Warbler: One at Oakville Nov 3 L (GW). 

Ovenbird: One at Jasmine St, Hamilton [HW\ Nov 26-on (PW). 

Common ^ellowthroat: One at N Shore Cootes Paradise (BP) and one at Woodland Cemetery (KM,RW) Nov 3. 
Eastern Towhee: Two at Woodland Cemetery (JK el at.) and two at N Shore Cootes Paradise (BP) Nov 3. 

Chipping Sparrow: Birds on Nov 3: 2 -Devon Acres Farm (BL), 1 -McGowan Rd (JaM), 1 -Dundurn Heights (RC JO) 
Field Sparrow: One at McGowan Rd (JaM) and one at E End of Harbour (RC,JO) Nov 3. 

Vesper Sparrow: Five at McGowan Rd Nov 3 L (JaM). 

Savannah Sparrow: One at Mountsberg C.A. (RvT et al.) and five at McGowan Rd (JaM) Nov 3. 

Fox Sparrow: seven at Martins Rd Nov 3 (BCu). 

Lincoln's Sparrow: One at Oakville Nov 3 L (AK). 

White-crowned Sparrow: Six at E End of Harbour Nov 3 (RC,JO). 

Snow Bunting: 77 at Van Wagners Beach Nov 3 (WC); 50 over Hendrie Valley Nov 10 (KM,RW); 40 past CCIW [HL\ 
Nov 8 and 25 there Nov 12 (RD); 21 over St Augustines Cemetery Nov 10 (MM). 

Red-winged Blackbird: 2720 over St Augustines Cemetery Nov 2 (MM,MS); birds on Nov 3: 3690 -Taquanvah C A 
(JM,JaM,FD), 2600 -High Level Bridge (RC,JO). 

Eastern Meadowlark: Three at Haldimand Twp Nov 3 (JM,JaM,FD); two at Woodland Cemetery Nov 10 (KM BL) 
Rusty Blackbird: Birds on Nov 3; 175 -Jerseyville area (RP,IS,PW,FM), 176 -North Cayuga Slough Forest (RLe/ al.) 
155 -Taquanyah C.A. (JM,JaM,FD). 

Common Grackle: 1000 over Middletown Marsh Nov 2 (RD); 730 over St Augustines Cemetery Nov 2 (MM,MS); 210 
over Woodland Cemetery Nov 3 (KM,RW); one at Ramsgate Dr, Stoney Creek \HW\ Nov 18-23 (DL,GL). 
Brown-headed Cowbird: 350 at Brantford Dump Nov 26 (BL). 

Purple Finch: 20 at St Augustines Cemetery Nov 2 (MM); birds on Nov 3: 45 -Haldimand Twp (JM,JaM,FD), 6 
-Jerseyville area (RP,IS,PW,FM), 2 -Martins Rd (BCu), 2 -Spencer Creek Woods (MM); 1-3 at Middletown Marsh Nov 
9-13 (RD,BC). 

Pine Siskin: Eight at Rattray Marsh (AG) and one at Haldimand Twp (JM,JaM,FD) Nov 3 F. 

House Finch: 300 over Woodland Cemetery Nov 3 (KM,RW). 

Please send your bird records for December 1996 before February 8 to Rob Dobos, 1156 5th. Cone. Rd W RR#2 
Waterdown, Ontario, LOR 2H2, phone: (905) 659-7732, e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca 

Hamilton Birding Hotline: 648-9537 
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The Naturalist’s Bookshelf 

by Bookworm 

As noted last month, this column 
will deal with some other 
readily-available birding field guides. 
The three guides discussed all rely on 
photographs of birds radier than on 
artistic illustrations. Generally, this 
approach has not found widespread 
favour amongst birders, the argument 
being that it is virtually impossible to 
capture in a single photograph all of 
the visual field mar ks that collectively 
help to identify a specific species. 

One of die recent guides in which 
photographs are used is the National 
Audubon Society Field Guide to 
North American Birds — Eastern 
Region (New York, Knopf, 1977, 
1994 $26.50). The approach of the 
book is to lump species similar in 
appearance together, for example, 
gull-like birds, upright perching water 
birds, etc. The intent is for the user to 
flip quickly through the photographic 
section until he/she spots something 
resembling the bird under 
investigation. All of the passerines or 
perching birds are intermixed with an 
attempt to group them by colour with 
photographs of two or three species 
appearing on a page. But to find 
Great Kiskadee and Dickcissel or 
Black-headed Grosbeak, 
Rufous-sided Towhee and American 
Robin lumped together on a page is 
disconcerting. This approach does 
little to familiarize the user with die 
characteristics common to a family of 
birds. The textual material which is 
separate from the colour plates 
includes information about 


description, voice, habitat, nesting and 
range (maps). I would question the 
durability of the tissue paper quality 
of the textual pages of this book if 
used in the field. The vinyl cover of 
this and the following book, however, 
is a good idea which other publishers 
of field guides might consider. 

Another guide is An Audubon 
Handbook — Eastern Birds (New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1988 $25.95). 
Over 1300 colour photographs are 
used to illustrate some 460 species 
found regularly east of the Rockies. 
Therefore, differing poses and 
plumages are included for most 
species. However, many of the photos 
are small and indistinct, for example, 
not one of the photographs of the 
Peregrine Falcon begins t do justice to 
this handsome bird. One would be 
hard-pressed to distinguish between 
the Common Ground-Dove and the 
Mourning Dove from the photographs 
appearing on facing pages. The key to 
differentiating between these two 
appears at the top of the pages where 
it is stated that the former is 
sparrow-sized and the latter, 
robin-sized. Another feature of the 
book that I dislike is the order in 
which the birds are presented starting 
with terns, gulls and jaegers — 
certainly not in the order that is 
generally accepted in ornithological 
circles. In the passerine section an 
attempt has again been made to 
colour co-ordinate” species. 
American Robin appears in the midst 
of the orioles and the warblers and 
vireos are intermixed. A redeeming 
feature of this book is the textual 
material which appears on the same 


page as the photograph for a specific 
series. While there is a description of 
each bird's range, there are no 
distribution maps. 

All things considered, one cannot 
help but wonder why an organization 
with the eminence of tire National 
Audubon Society would lend its name 
to either of these publications. 

The third book for review this 
month is dre recently-released Stokes 
field Guide to Birds — Eastern 
Region (Boston: Little Brown, 1996 
$22.95). Donald and Lillian Stokes 
have earned a well-deserved 
reputation for their many books 
covering many aspects of natural 
history. Their birding guides also use 
photographs to illustrate each species, 
including works by a veritable 
"who’s who” of North American bird 
photographers. Overall, these are of a 
superior quality to those in the two 
books reviewed above. The page 
devoted to each species includes in 
addition to the photograph(s) and 
range map, information about 
identification, feeding, nesting, other 
behaviour, habitat, voice and 
conservation. The latter, based on 
Christmas Bird Counts and Breeding 
Bird Surveys, indicates whether the 
species is declining, increasing or 
remaining stable. Interspersed through 
the book are Learning Pages”, for 
example, four pages discussing hawks 
in flight and two pages devoted to fall 
warblers. While I have not personally 
used this book, two experienced 
birders with me on a recent trip were 
using it and were laudatory in its 
praise. 
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All of the books reviewed above 
are published in two volumes — 
eastern and western which is an 
expensive inconvenience for the 
travelling birders in North America, 
for the foreseeable future. I'll continue 
to slip my National Geographic, 
which was reviewed last month and 
encompasses all of North America, 
into my pack. 

Next month — other print materials 
recommended for the fledgling 
Hamilton—area birder. 



HNC Board Meeting 
January 8, 1997 

President's Report: a) F & WHRP 
certificates of appreciation will be 
received by HNC and various 
members for their involvement with 
the Northeastern Shoreline Project 
Site, b) New Volunteer Coordinator is 
Bill Randall. 

Treasurer's Report: Membership 
income is at 3/4 of the budgeted 
figure. 



Sanctuary: Wainfleet Bog - John 
Fischer reported that a 12 member 
management committee including 
naturalists has been formed. 

Conservation: Green Venture - 
Sean Morely reported that Green 
Venture will set up a display and give 
a five minute talk at February's 
general meeting. 

Field Events: New Field Events 
Director is Terry Stortz. 

Education: In association with 
McMaster University and possibly 
with HNC, John Hannah wishes to 
offer skill development courses on a 
wide variety of nature topics and 
donate 10% of the fees to HNC for 
projects. 

Publicity: Christine Bishop suggested 
that the FTNC’s prospectus be 
rewritten and translated into other 
languages. 

Other: 

Master Management Plan for 
Dundas Valley: Walter Muma has 
been invited by the HRCA to sit on a 
committee regarding the use of the 
valley. The issue of concern is off 
trail damage caused by mountain 
biking It will be monitored for two 
years. 

Walk the trail in Red Hill Valley: 

Those interested will meet behind 
Rosedale Arena at 10 a.m. on the 
Sunday following the general meeting 
to pickup litter and monitor the 
section of the trail adopted by the 
HNC. 


The Ovenbird 
Who Came to Dinner — 
and Stayed — and Stayed 

by Pam Watts 

When my garden friends question 
how I can find so much time to 
watch my backyard", I quickly 
explain that one of the reasons I 
garden is to encourage wildlife, and 
what better way to see and enjoy 
something than to actually spend 
some real time looking at it". My 
mother maintains that you can always 
find time for things that you truly 
enjoy at the expense of things that 
you like less, and I find that 
philosophy rings true for me. So, if I 
hadn't been peering out the window 
on that rather ordinary 26th day of 
November, I wouldn't have noticed 
the arrival of my backyard visitor. 

Imagine my surprise when I saw 
a beautifully marked, chunky, perky 
little Ovenbird poking around in tire 
mulch. As tire days went by, he made 
no attempt to leave and as the 
weather remained moderate to mild 
for much of December, I wasn't too 
concerned. When the New Year came 
and brought with it the cold weather, 
I knew I would have to supplement 
his diet. He had been eating birdseed 
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and I introduced high fat morsels like 
muffin, pastry crumbs, raisins and 
suet. What surprised me tire most was 
how quickly he became aware of the 
various food stations I had placed 
around the yard. 

My greatest challenge was the 
hordes of ravenous Starlings who 
rained down into the yard every 
morning, devouring every crumb they 
could find. Due to sheer frustration at 
their numbers and greed, I often 
banged on the window to scare them 
away so the Ovenbird would have a 
chance. My family, after witnessing 
this approach, considered me 
borderline certifiable. Then one 
morning, when I was putting out food 
at first light, I noticed him sitting 
waiting for me. By the time I got 
back to the house, he was already 
having breakfast. This was about 
7:30, before another bird was in sight, 
so he had a jump on those Starlings. 
The other thing that surprised me was 
that he seemed oblivious to the cold 
weather and would come and go all 
day and be the last to leave at dusk. 

Then one lazy, cold, Sunday 
afternoon, on one of my glances into 
the garden, 1 noticed a Kestrel flying 
off with prey in his talons and a 
twinkle in his eye, as if he was 
savouring the meal he had just found. 
A Cooper’s hawk and a Kestrel had 
been making routine fly pasts and had 
been finding easy targets. I always 
held my breath that it wasn’t my 
Ovenbird they had taken. 

The morning of January 12th was 
the last time I saw the Ovenbird. I 
often wonder at its demise. I suspect 


it was the Kestrel since the Ovenbird 
appeared very healthy and had been 
active up until that point. 

I had mixed reactions to the 
Ovenbird's disappearance. After all, it 
was just a bird and it didn’t belong 
here and there was still so much 
winter left. It would have been an 
overwhelming challenge to get it 
through. On the other hand, when 
something, even a lowly bird, relies 
on you for sustenance, you feel a 
sense of disappointment all the same. 
Common sense told me that it was a 
long shot the bird would survive the 
winter. I guess it's just a sobering 
revelation that happy endings are 
really rather rare these days. 

Bring on Spring, so 1 can get down to 
some serious birdwatching and 
gardening! 

Picture of the Ovenbird from Birds of North 
America, Golden Field Guide 


HNC Monthly 
General Meeting 
January 13, 1997 

by Christine Bishop 
Announcements 

The HNC has been recognized by 
the Hamilton Harbour Fish and 
Wildlife Habitat Restoration Project. 
Several Certificates of Appreciation 
were presented to our members. Doug 
McCallum personally raised $3,000 
for the project through his 
participation in the Nature Walkathon, 
Don McLean was the organizer of the 
Nature Walkathon's that made raised 
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over $10,000 for the habitat 
restoration, Bill Luten was the HNC 
representative on the Steering 

Committee, John Fischer and John 

Struger provided technical advice in 
designing the viewing platform. 

Walter Mruna attended the full 
authority Hamilton Region 

Conservation Authority (HRCA) 

meeting on the Dundas Valley 
Management Plan in December. 
Walter made a presentation on behalf 
of the club and stated to the Authority 
members the sensitivity of the Dundas 
Valley as a significant biological area. 
He suggested that this fact has been 
lost in the concerns about conflicts 
between mountain bikers and other 
users of the valley. This opinion was 
welcomed with warm applause by the 
attendees at the open meeting. Walter 
has been invited to represent the HNC 
and sit on a committee that will 
discuss uses of the Dundas Valley. 

Sean Morley announced that the 
Natural Heritage Database which 
contains the data from the 
Hamilton-Wentworth NAI is now 
housed at the Hamilton Region 
Conservation Authority. Sean also 
announced that there will be monthly 
walks in the Red Hill Valley and part 
of the purpose of the walks will be to 
pick up garbage in the area. Sean is 
also looking for volunteers to review 
the proposed changes to the 
Flamborough Official Plan with an 
eye to the impacts of the plan on 
natural areas. He is also looking for a 
volunteer on the Coastal Ponds Study 
that the HRCA is coordinating. 
Contact Sean at 575-0668 if you are 
interested. 
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Mark Peck on Birding in Vietnam" 
At the January general meeting, 
the guest speaker Mark Peck, of the 
Centre for Conservation and 
Biodiversity at the Royal Ontario 
Museum, described the birdlife, or, 
more accurately the lack of birds in 
Vietnam. Mark had visited a wetland 
recognized internationally as 
significant in South Vietnam just last 
December. Although he found the 
country extremely interesting 
culturally, he was disappointed to 
obtain blood samples from only 25 
birds dining a two week trip, despite 
intense mist netting and even paying 
local people to catch birds. His 
research uses analysis of DNA in 
blood samples to understand the 
relationships between species and 
populations of species. In the past few 
years biologists had visited Vietnam 
and found 3 new antelope species, 20 
new reptile and amphibian species, 
and entomologists even found 500 
new insect species. Therefore, 
ornithologists were hopeful that there 
were lots of birds to find in Vietnam. 
Mark did see Black-faced Spoonbills, 
there are only 1000 of this species left 
in the world. Gray Heron, and six 
species of endangered shorebirds 
including Spoon-billed Sandpiper, 
Spotted Green Shank, and several 
species of lapwings. 

In a country of 71 million people 
with an annual average income of 
$300 per person, bird hunting and 
shoreline development are devastating 
the bird populations. Hunting has 
been officially banned in the protected 
wetlands Mark visited. However, he 
regularly saw small traps set for birds 
and small mammals. Fishing is also 
intense in the areas and unregulated. 


Shrimp farms have replaced many 
mangroves along the coast. On a 
hopeful note, the impact of the diked 
shrimp farms on water levels has been 
so significant that mangrove forests 
are now being re-established in some 
areas to counteract these problems. 
People are so poor that endangered 
species of mammals, and birds are 
regularly hunted for food or sold as 
medicinal products. We may find this 
situation in Vietnam appalling and 
depressing, and it is. We only have to 
look at our own wasteful resource 
use, cutting of old-growth forests, 
and the lack of effective protection 
from poaching in Canada, and our 
own government's desire to sell 
Candu reactors to developing 
countries to know that we too are part 
of the problem. And we do not have 
the excuse that our daily bread 
depends on wild game. 

Mark Peck on the Ontario Birds at 
Risk" Program 

There are a number of species of 
birds which are classified as 'at risk' 
in Ontario. Mark explained that club 
members can help protect and census 
these species by simply documenting 
any sightings that they have. A simple 
phone call or a note by mail or 
e-mail about the sighting can provide 
important information. Species such 
as Black-crowned Night-Heron, 
Cooper's Hawk, Least Bittern, 
Hooded War bler, Golden Eagle, King 
Rail, White Pelican, Marbled Godwit, 
Great Grey Owl, Bam Owl, 
Long-eared Owls, Yellow Rail, 
Rutland's Warbler, Black Tern, 
Caspian Tern, Great Egret, and 
Horned Grebe are those which 
naturalists should report. Many of 
these species have declined due to 
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loss of habitat. The Cooper’s Hawk 
depends on large and dense woods. 
Least Bittern prefers large and dense 
marshes, the Homed Grebe also nests 
in marshes but also requires good 
water quality, all of which are 
becoming scarcer in Ontario. White 
Pelican populations have increased 
but pelican eggs and chicks are still 
regularly killed by fishermen who 
believe these birds compete for 
commercially important fish. The 
good news is that the Great Egret 
populations are on the rise, after 
being hunted to near extinction for the 
plume trade in the early 1900s. Club 
members are die eyes and ears of 
conservation and can contribute 
sightings to: 

Ontario Birds at Risk, Long Point 
Bird Observatory, Box 160, Port 
Rowan, Ontario, NOE 1P0 and 
e-mail at: bsc@nornet.on.ca 


From the 



by Rose Petersen 
Despite the closeness to Christmas 
and the rainy weadier, the December 
23rd meeting of the Bird Study Group 
was well attended with 30 members 
and guests present. 

There were some good bird 
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sightings, although not many in our 
immediate area. A Northern Gannet 
was seen at the Canal and there have 
been a few around the lake. A Boreal 
Owl was seen at the Leslie Street Spit 
which was mentioned several times as 
a good spot. There were already 
several Christmas counts and the 
reports seem to indicate that species 
numbers are lower than usual but 
there were some good birds, none the 
less. From the Long Point, Rondeau 
and St. Catherine’s counts came the 
following: 14 Sandhill Cranes, Winter 
Wren, 7 Marsh Wrens, Tundra Swans, 
a Lincoln Sparrow and Brewer's 
Blackbirds. An Ovenbird was seen in 
a yard on the Moimtain. Dennis, 
Gwen and Ursula noted that there 
have been many more House 
Sparrows at their feeders. 

Our main topic this evening was 
Looking Back", birding from the 
1940's through the I970’s. First was 
Jim Dowell talking about birding 
from 1946 to mid 1950's. Jim told us 
that young people always think that 
things will always be as they are and 
not drastically change. However, as 
he looks back he sees many changes. 

1) The car is a necessity for birders 
today, but dining the '40's and ’50's, 
cars were hard to come by and gas 
was rationed. The birders were 
usually on foot, which meant they 
birded their own area almost 
exclusively. For Jim, it was the fields 
around West Hamilton and the 
Dundas Marsh, which he said was 
similar in condition to St. Clair NWR. 

2) Binoculars were very difficult to 
find; Jim knew of oidy two people 
who had a telescope, and the quality 
of the optics was inferior, by far, to 
those of today. They usually used war 


surplus field glasses. 3) The field 
guides were very limited. He had to 
rely on the 2nd edition of Peterson 
and the inadequate Chester Reid. The 
day of the specialty guides was a long 
way off. 4) Of course, there were no 
tape recordings, you learned the bird’s 
songs, one at a time, as you saw them 
singing. 

The changes are not only with the 
people who are doing the watching 
and listing, but with the birds 
themselves. Largely due to habitat 
change, there are decreases in some 
species. For example, there are no 
longer nesting Cerulean Warblers or 
Least Bitterns in the Dundas Marsh. 
However, now there are wintering 
Mourning doves and Cardinals. House 
finches and even Turkey vultures 
were once rare. 

He mentioned the Jr. Nature Club 
members, many of whom are now our 
most excellent birders, among them 
were: George Myers, Peter Hammel, 
Bob Curry, John Olmsted, and Bob 
Stamp. 

John Olmsted gave us a very 
interesting account of birding in the 
I950's and 1960's. He agreed with 
Jim about the quality of optics, the 
car situation and the condemnation of 
the Chester Reid field guide; he had 
used his grandfather’s copy dated 
1913. He even brought it to show us. 
He also brought his first binoculars (6 
power). He was amazed when he tried 
to focus, as both eye pieces need to 
be focused separately. It is almost 
impossible to imagine birding with 
that to deal with! John talked about 
the huge amount of walking that they 
did during this time. He also 
mentioned that in those days they 


were closet” bird watchers. The 
term birder” wasn’t in use then. 
Now, birders/bird watchers are second 
only to gardeners as the most popular 
recreational group in North America. 

John also talked about the early 
Hamilton Nature Club, saying that 
they changed the name to 
Naturalist" when some people 
confused Nature” with Nudists”. 
He also remembers that at his first Jr. 
Naturalist meeting, they kept saying 
that he would be receiving his 
Wood Duck” in the mail. He was 
quite concerned as to what he would 
do with it in an apartment. It wasn't 
until it arrived that he realized they 
meant the publication. John said that 
some of the group, including him, 
were interested in trees, but since 
most of the club were birders, if you 
went out with them you kind of had 
to learn to enjoy the birds, which he 
did. 

He talked about George North 
driving his 1930’s Nash, a perfect, if 
cold, transportation for birders. He 
spoke about birding the area called 
Bulls Lane, along the mountain. 
Again, birding extensively around his 
own area. He says they had a species 
list of between 220 and 250 for a 2 
block area. They didn’t have a 
sophisticated system of reporting birds 
to a hot line, and sometimes a good 
bird would only be heard about 
several months later. John had a 
couple of good stories about Bob 
Curry and others, but space doesn’t 
allow me to relate these. As they say, 
you should have been there. 

Lastly, we listened to Kevin 
McLaughlin talk about the ’70’s, 
Kevin brought his bird record book 
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and some newspaper clippings 
compiled between 1973 and 1982. At 
first he threatened to read us the 
entire list of birds during that time, 
but relented and talked about 
shorebirds in the area. He gave us the 
highlights from the clippings of what 
was seen during that time. He 
focussed on the Dundas Marsh and 
Windemere Basin, where he still birds 
regularly. He told us that in the past, 
Dundas Marsh was better for 
shorebirds than at present. 1974 and 
1975 were excellent for shorebirds. 
The highlight of 1975 was 61 
Hudsonian Godwits seen by Alf Epps, 
Bill Smidi and Kevin as reported in 
Peter Whalen's column in the Globe 
and Mail. 

In December 1975, a Sharp-tailed 
Sandpiper was reported in the 
Hamilton Spectator. This bird 
continues to be very rare. This one 
was the first in Ontario and the first 
inland in Eastern North America. It 
was identified by Chauncey Wood 
and confirmed by Al Wormington. 
There was been only one recorded 
since, in 1988. 

It isn’t really known why the 
Dundas Marsh hasn't been as good 
this past decade, but Kevin says 
speculation is that perhaps a lack of 
woods surrounding the marsh and, 
ironically, too clean water, might be 
the cause. There still is a lot of mud 
at various times. 

Kevin pointed out that at the time, 
tire geography was different in die 
Toll Gate Ponds area; there were 
several ponds and sloughs, surrounded 
by woods. It was great birding. 
Easlport Drive was not there; you 
could park at various spots such as at 


the end of Woodward and jump the 
fence without fear of being chased off 
or having your car towed, as happens 
today. 

Kevin, too, had stories to tell; of 
finding a Fulvous tree Duck, and a 
fiumy story about Bob Cuiry not 
seeing it and about having a flock of 
40 Lapland Longspurs and 50 Snow 
buntings in his east end backyard. 

All in all it was a fun evening; 
everyone enjoyed hearing stories 
about the way it was” and hearing 
about people such as George North 
who were at the forefront of our local 
birding scene. It is interesting that 
those tonight, who were doing the 
telling, will become the ones told 
about in the future! The evening 
concluded by everyone enjoying a 
delicious assortment of goodies. See 
you next month! 


Conservation/ 
Education Committee 

by Sean Morley 
The HNC Conservation/Education 
Committee is busy with a wide range 
of projects. We invite club members 
who are interested in helping out with 
these projects to join us and to inform 
us of other activities that may be of 
interest to club members. 

The following is a summary of 
projects and activities that are 
currently underway and includes 
projects which we plan to start 
shortly. 

1. Red Hill Valley Hikes: At the 


request of the Hamilton Region 
Conservation Authority (HRCA) to 
adopt a section of the Red Hill Valley 
Trail between Rosedale Arena and the 
Bruce Trail. The HNC will conduct 
monthly hikes on this section to 
collect litter, report vandalism and, of 
course, to enjoy the natural beauty. 
Hikes will be held the first Sunday of 
each month after the monthly 
meetings. 

2. Natural Heritage Database: With 
the HRCA and the Region of 
Hamilton-Wentworth, die HNC has 
participated in the development of a 
database using the Natural Areas 
Inventory (NAI) data. The database 
will make NAJ data more accessible 
to use in planning activities and will 
be maintained by the HRCA. A 
committee, with HNC participation, 
will be established to update the 
database yearly. It is anticipated that 
the database will assist in planning 
decisions regarding conservation, 
ESA’s and the Region’s Greenlands 
Strategy. 

3. Community Stewardship Council 

(CSC): The Ministry of Natural 
Resoitrces (MNR) has established in 
the province "to promote the 
responsible care, conservation use, 
and enhancement of private land and 
environmental resources". A council 
is to be formed for 
Hamilton-Wentworth with the 
organizing committee, including a 
HNC representative, meeting in 
January. A Landowner Stewardship 
progr am, under Bay Area Restoration 
Council (BARC) has been active for 
two years in the Hamilton Harbour- 
Watershed. The MNR has limited 
resources to contribute io the CSC 
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which they want to establish, We will 
see how the existing program, which 
has been quite successful in its 
outreach and restoration activities, and 
the new program can have 
coordinated efforts. 

4. Confederation Park Coastal 
Ponds Wetland Study: At the 
request of the HRCA, the HNC is 
participating in a study to “examine 
the wetland potential of the ponds in 
Confederation Park as well as the 
wetland upstream of the Stoney Creek 
Pond south of the QEW". The end 
result will be recommendations for 
erosion control and restoration and 
creation of wetland habitat of the 
ponds in Confederation Park. 

5. Flam borough Official Plan 
Review: The HNC was asked to 
participate in the Official Plan review 
process of the Town of Flamborough. 
Meetings will likely commence in 
February. Brent Bullough will 
represent the HNC. 

6 . Hamilton Harbour Ontario 
Municipal Board (OMB) Process: 
HNC member Frank Morley has been 
involved with this process examining 
land use issues between the City of 
Hamilton and Hamilton Harbour 
Commissioners. Plearingsrecommence 
late January. 

7. Windermere Basin: The 
Conservation Committee has a 
meeting with Environment Canada 
regarding future plans of action for 
the basin which is an important area 
for nesting colonies. In tire past the 
area had been dredged. We are 
concerned about the industrial 
activities of adjacent lands, including 
port activities and die preservation of 


habitat for the nesting colonies. 

8 McMaster Outreach: The 
Education Committee is continuing its 
activities on campus which include 
speaking engagements, outings and 
identifying possible theses topics for 
undergraduate and graduate students. 

Once again, if you are interested 
in participating in any of these 
projects, or have an idea for another 
project that you would like to pursue, 
call Sean Morley at 575-0668. 



Out of the Past 
25 Years Ago 
in the 

Wood Duck 

February 1972 

Twenty-five years ago, Miss 
Lydia Hamilton was the Wood Duck 
Editor, Mr. George Btyant was 
Conservation Director, Miss Hazel 
Broker handled Field Events, Miss 
Sheila Forbes airanged the Audubon 
Screen Tours, Mrs. Marion Shivas 
was Sanctuary Director, Mr. Don 
MacLennon did Publicity, Miss 
Evelyn Motris was Membership 


Director, Mrs. Shirley Element was 
Secretary, Mr. W.A.T. Gilmour was 
Treasurer, Mr. John Carey was 2nd 
Vice President, Mr. Robert Bateman 
was 1st Vice President and Program 
Director, Dr. C'hauncey Wood was 
President and Dr. Edward Dmniwell 
was Past President. 

In this '72 issue of the Wood 
Duck, most of the articles came from 
the West. Eric Walter Bastin wrote 
about Autumn in the Foothills, and 
there were articles on Grizzlies and A 
New Flea for Canada, both taken 
from the Victoria Naturalist. Pollution 
was in the forefront 25 years ago and 
the Wood Duck had an article on the 
effects of pollution around the world. 
Also, Mrs. Bambi Broomfield, who 
lived in Mississauga, had developed a 
system to prevent birds from flying 
into windows. She was selling 
patterns of hawks and owls that you 
could make and put in your window, 
for the reasonable price of $3.00 a 
kit. 

The following article is re-printed 
from the February 1972 Wood Duck. 

A Lesson 
in Tree 

Identification ■ 

by Hazel Broker 
The weatherman was kind on 
Saturday November 13th and 14 eager 
students” met Bill Gilmour at the 
Nature Interpretive Centre - our aim: 
to learn how to identify trees after the 
leaves have fallen. Our classroom” 
was the new 'Tree Identification Trail’ 
which is being laid out on the slopes 
of the valley across the drive from the 
Interpretive Centre. Teacher” Bill 
defined a tree as a plant with a single 
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stalk that rises to at least ten feet. 
That eliminated those tall teasels on 
the lower slopes. Also, he informed 
us that only Maple, Ash, Nannyberry 
and Flowering Dogwood have 
opposite leaves (opposite buds in 
winter). All other native trees have 
alternate leaves. Well, that 
information should simplify matters 
somewhat, but we soon realized that 
other clues were necessary. 

The Basswood doesn’t have an 
end or terminal bud but the White 
Ash has and its two first side or 
lateral buds are so close to the 
terminal bud that the three almost 
look like one. The Shagbark Hickory 
has a terminal bud Vz inch or more in 
length with loose outside scales while 
the Pignut Hickory has a terminal bud 
less than Vz inch in length which is 
smooth because the outer scales drop 
off in the fall. The Beech has long 
pointed buds which stick out from the 
twig at a 90° angle. That Bill could 
give us all this information plus much 
more without using any notes proves 
that one can remember all the facts, ft 
all sounds so easy when he tells it. 

As we followed the trail down 
into the valley and then up the other 
side, we examined Black Cherry (the 
bark breaks up into plates), Sugar 
Maple (the bark on old trunks is 
fissured and somewhat scaly), Black 
Maple (the bark on old trunks is 
furrowed in hard corrugations but 
never shaggy), Ironwood and 
Sassafras. The Pin Cherry has twigs 
that are red with end buds which are 
rounded and grouped. The bark 
breaks down and has horizontal 
orange marks or lenticels which are 
powdery. In contrast, the choke 
Cherry has grey twigs, the terminal 
bud is sharp-pointed, the bark gets 
dark, has horizontal marks but it 
doesn’t break down. Will the day ever 


come when I will be able to 
remember these details? 

As we concentrated, a flock of 
Cedar Waxwings moved quietly 
through the branches above our heads, 
and Chickadees were having lots of 
success in their search for food. 

White Oak, Black Oak, Red Oak, 
Red Mulberry, White Birch, Blue 
Beech, White Pine and Sumach could 
all be observed without moving from 
the trail. When the trees are identified 
with name plates this area should 
prove to be an excellent addition to 
the educational facilities of the Royal 
Botanical Gardens. 

No one was ready to end class” 
at 11:00 a m., but instead eagerly 
followed Bill down the trail behind 
the Nature Interpretive Centre. 
Largetooth and Trembling Aspen, 
Black Walnut, Butternut, Yellow 
Birch, Hawthorn, Black Willow, 
Sweet Chestnut, White and Red 
Spruce, Speckled Alder, White Cedar, 
Juniper, Honey Locust, Tamarack, 
Sycamore, Nannyberry, and Hemlock 
were new finds”. There were lots of 
opportunities for review too, before 
we reached Hickory Valley. 

Thank you, Mr. Bill Gilmour, for 
an A++ lesson which made us all 
thankfully aware of the treasure which 
has been preserved for us in the 
natural areas of the Royal Botanical 
Gardens. 


A New 

Young Naturalists 
Club 

The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club, in 
association with McMaster University, 


is pleased to announce a new club for 
young naturalists. If you have 
enthusiasm and a keen interest in 
learning about nature and die 
outdoors, you are invited to 
participate. 

The Young Naturalists Club offers 
you a chance to further develop your 
interest in nature and the outdoors. 
There are ten programs planned for 
January to May ’97, ranging from 
birding field hikes to Grand River 
canoe trips; snowshoeing and animal 
tracking adventures to winter camping 
trips. 

The best part about the club is 
that participants help design monthly 
events and hips, help organize them 
and learn to lead them, too. If you 
would like to participate or for more 
information call John Hannah, 
524-1872. 


Call for Nominations!!! 
Environmentalists of the Year 
Awards Committee 
Seeks Nominations 
for the 1996 

Environmentalists of the Year 
Awards 

The Environmentalists of the 
Year Awards have been held each 
year since 1979, to honour individuals 
and groups who have made a 
significant contribution to the 
protection and/or enhancement of the 
environment in the Regional 
Municipality ofHamilton-Wentworth. 
Past recipients include Dr. Victor 
Cecilioni, Ray Lowes, Gil Simmons, 
Dr. Jack Vallentyne, GASP, and the 
Save the Valley Committee, The 
Environmentalists of the Year Awards 
are sponsored by the Con server 
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Society of Hamilton and District, the 
Hamilton Naturalists' Club, the 
Hamilton Region Conservation 
Authority, the Bay Area Restoration 
Council, the Friends of the 
Environment Foundation — Mountain 
Chapter (Canada Trust), and the 
United Nations Association — 
Hamilton and District Branch. 

The awards will include the Dr. 
Victor Cecilioni Award (for the 1996 
Environmentalist of the Year) and 
Awards of Merit. In addition. Youth 
Recognition Awards for 
Environmental Leadership will be 
awarded by the Hamilton Region 
Conservation Authority. The awards 
will be presented at the eighteenth 
annual Environmentalists of the Year 
Awards Dinner. The Awards Dinner 


will be held in Hamilton during 
Environment Week in the first week 
of June. 

Criteria for Selection 

Nominees must have made their 
contribution in the Regional 
Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth, 
or have had a significant connection 
to the Region. Both group and 
individual nominees will be eligible. 
Nominations must be submitted by 
April 7, 1997. 

In selecting the recipient(s) of the 
awards, the judges will consider the 
nature of the environmental activities 
undertaken by each nominee and the 
resulting achievements having regard 
to the following: 


- Number of years of 
involvement 

- Impact/Results/Benefit to 
Society and Ecosystem 

- Community Involvement (ie 
# of people or groups involved 

in the activities) 

- Educational Contribution 

- Uniqueness/Innovation 

- Continuing Commitment to 
Enviromnental Issues 

- Letters of Support 

If you would like to nominate an 
individual or group to receive an 
award, please contact John Struger 
at either 547-5116 (home) or 
336-4966 (office) to obtain a 
nomination form. 


Volunteers Needed 

The Coneervation/Education 
Committee needs volunteers 
to monitor other activities 
and organizations in the 
region. You would attend 
meetings, collect articles 
from newspapers, make phone 
calls etc. and report hack 
to the Conservation/Education 
Committee with your recommendations 
as to what needs follow-up by 
the Committee. 

If you are interested, please call 

John Hannah 324-1372 


ECO-RBG to NEWFOUNDLAND 

The Far East of the Western World 

July 28th — August 4th, 1997 

Imagine an Island where more than 300 species 
of birds and 22 species of whales and dolphins 
make their home. Imagine a place where the 
oldest lighthouse has stood for sixteen decades. 
Come with us to Newfoundland; craggy coastlines, 
timeless villages...amidst unspoiled nature. 

Our tour will focus on whale and bald eagle 
watching in Trinity Bay, visiting Terra Nova 
National Park and walks in ecological 
reserves at Witless Bay and Cape St. Mary's. 

For more information contact: 

Brian McHattie (905) 540-1441 
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Collllsion Course — 
Fatal Light Awareness 
Program 

by Rob Dobos 

Many of Canada's 250 species of 
migratory birds are in decline. Habitat 
destruction and pollution threaten 
them on their breeding grounds in 
Canada and on their wintering 
grounds in the U.S. and Latin 
America. In addition to these threats, 
millions of birds die or suffer severe 
injuries from collisions with buildings 
lit at night as they journey north and 
south. 

More birds are killed in collisions 
with buildings each year than died in 
the Exxon Valdez oil spill and many 
of these species are known to be in 
long-term decline, with some already 
designated as threatened. Every year, 
some 10,000 birds are killed or 
injured in Toronto’s downtown core 
area alone. But this is one problem 
that can be solved right now. 

By taking a few simple steps, like 
tinning out lights at night, we can 
prevent this unnecessary toll, and save 
energy and money too. Office 
building managers, owners, tenants 
and employees share a responsibility 
to solve this problem. World Wildlife 
Fund Canada (WWF) and the Fatal 
Light Awareness Program (FLAP) 
have published a report called 
Collision Course: The Hazards of 
Lighted Structures and Windows to 
Migrating Birds, and are working to 
inform Canadians, especially those 
who work in office towers, about the 
dangers of buildings to migrating 
birds. 

Window Collisions at Homes 

However, many birds also die 
each year due to collisions with 
windows at residential houses and 
other smaller buildings. FLAP has 
also produced a fact sheet on How to 
Protect Birds front the Windows in 
Your Home. The following 
information is taken from that fact 
sheet. 


Glass windows are here to stay 
but window kills need not be part of 
the equation. The following are 
preventative measures that you can 
take in your home to protect birds. 

First, don't assume that a single, 
stationary hawk silhouette, attractively 
positioned on your picture window, 
will do the trick. It covers only a very 
small portion of die window and, 
unless the bird is headed straight for 
that spot, it might not be effective. 
Instead, Dan Klem (in “An Invisible 
Killer", Bird Watchers Digest, 
March/April 1992) suggests that you 
cover the entire window surface with 
objects or patterns two to four inches 
apart. The patterns must be placed on 
the external surface so that outside 
viewers can see them readily. This 
will transform the window into visible 
obstacles that even small birds will 
avoid. 

If this solution does not jive with 
your notion of what a window should 
be, try a decal attached to a suction 
cup. Marg Cunningham, a wildlife 
rehabilitator in the Niagara region, 
was concerned with birds hitting her 
16' x 6' picture window until she 
affixed a 6" x 4" owl silhouette on 
two suction cups to the surface. Bird 
strikes stopped. One day she had to 
take the decal down for a 
demonstration and, sure enough, a 
bird hit the window. 

Marg believes that this silhouette 
is effective because it engages two of 
the bird’s senses, sight and hearing. 
The wind will cause it to move 
slightly (enough to alert the bird to a 
moving presence) and the heavy, rigid 
plastic will rattle against the glass. It 
probably helps too that the silhouette 
is in the shape of a predatory bird. 

You can either make your own 
silhouettes that you can screw into 
suction cups (a great artistic project 
for kids) or you can purchase them 
ready made from a munber of bird 
feeder specialty stores. 

For small to medium-sized 


windows, netting that covers the 
entire window prevents birds from 
making contact with an unyielding 
surface. Again, you can create your 
own design or contact FLAP for 
copies of existing plans. 

Finally, if at all possible, move 
attractants closer to the window. Place 
feeders, baths and nutritious 
vegetation within one to three feet of 
the window surface so that birds 
leaving the attractant cannot build up 
enough momentum to injure or kill 
themselves. 

If a bird does hit your window 
and appeals stunned but shows no 
signs of external injury, put it in a 
box or brown paper bag and leave it 
in a quiet, dark place for an hour or 
two. If after that time the bird appears 
alert, simply let it out of the box or 
bag. Handling causes great stress, so 
avoid this if possible. If you must 
hold the bird in hand, when you go to 
release it do not launch the bird into 
the air as this will disorient rather 
than help it. If you have any concerns 
or questions at all contact your local 
wildlife rehabilitation centre or 
humane society. 

Just in case you are wondering 
whether that bird which thumped your 
window will not succumb to its 
injuries at some later date...Dan cites 
an example of an Indigo Bunting that 
was banded after surviving a strike at 
a home in Ontario. A year later, 
almost to the day, that same bird 
returned and hit die same window. 
Unfortunately, this time the bird was 
not so lucky. 

Here are four steps you can take to 
help: 

1. Do your part at home: 

Make your home collision proof 
by keeping bird feeders closer than 
one metre or more than ten metres 
away from windows. Hang ribbons or 
other materials in strips no more than 
five centimetres apart, on the outside 
of windows that cause collisions 
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during the day. Keep your pets under 
control (indoors, leashed, belled, etc.) 
Preferably all year, but especially 
during peak migration seasons 
(mid-March to early-June, and 
mid-August to mid-November). Save 
some natural habitat for birds and 
other wildlife in your yard, at your 
cottage, or on the farm. 

2. Try any or all of these at the 
office: 

Ask you office manager and 
building manager if they are aware of 
the bird collisions at your building 
and how lighting can be minimized at 
night. Recommend that the senior 
executives in your office write to the 
building management about reduced 
lighting at night. Volunteer to help 
improve your office building's 
bird-friendliness and encourage 
enrollment in the Bird Friendly 
Building program (primarily in 
Toronto at present). 

3. If you find an injured bird: 

Many recover on their own, so 
first, keep it in a warm, dark place, 
such as a waxless paper bag or 
cardboard box. If it recovers, release 
it in a shrub or tree, preferably away 
from buildings. If injured, call your 
local SPCA/Humane Society or 
wildlife rehabilitator. 

4. Join FLAP 

FLAP is campaigning Toronto’s 
business core to get lights out at night 
to save thousands of birds' lives. To 
succeed, they need your support as a 
volunteer, activist and donor. To find 
out how you can help, call (905) 
831-FLAP or mail to 1 Guelph Road, 
Erin, Ontario, NOB 1T0. 

For a copy of the report Collision 
Course , contact FLAP at the above 
address, or the WWF at: World 
Wildlife Fund Canada, 90 
Eglington Ave. East, Suite 504, 
Toronto, Ontario, M4P 2Z7 or call 
(416) 489-8800. 


Naturalization and 
Ecological Restoration 
in the 

Niagara Peninsula 
Workshop 

March 6, 1997 
Allanburg Community Centre 
Allanburg, Ontario 

The goal of the workshop 
is to move the practice of 
restoration forward in 
the Niagara Peninsula. 

Topics include: 
site planning, methods 
and techniques for both 
terrestrial and aquatic 
ecosystems, participation 
processes, and education 
strategies. 

For more information contact: 
Jean-Marc Daigle 
(905) 939-3493 

Deadline: February 24 


Seasonal Positions 
at Algonquin Provincial 
Park 

See Conservation table 
for instructions 
on how to apply. 

Final application date: 
February 28,1997 



GARDEN 

SHOW 


Come Celebrate Spring 
at the 

Ontario Garden Show 

April 18, 12-9 p.m. 

April 19, 10 a.m.-9 p.m. 
April 20, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Royal Botanical Gardens Centre 

Explore spring’s newest offerings 
at the RBG. The Ontario 
Garden Show will feature: the 
Little Green Thumbs workshop, 
herbal delights from the garden, 
the Healthy Garden, the Garden 
Demonstration Stage and Lecture 
Series and the Ask the Experts 
booth. 

General Admission is $5.00 

For more information contact: 
Lea Narciso 
(905) 634-5770 
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What is an 
Environmentalist? 

by Allan Howie 

I'm truly sorry man's dominion 
Has broken Nature's social 
union..." 

Robert Burns 

My five year old granddaughter has 
reached the age at which she asks 
innocent but difficult questions Recently, 
overhearing part of our conversation, she 
asked, What's an environmentalist?" 

Immediately I thought about 
protesters chaining themselves to trees to 
save old growth forests, Paul Watson 
ramming driftnetters with the Sea 
Shepherd, sealers clubbing whitecoat 
pups, all of which led me into a 
prolonged meditation on the whole 
interconnected web of reality and then 
very quickly to a complete dead end 
How, I thought, do I explain any of this 
to a five year old? 

For simplicity's sake what I ended up 
doing was compiling a list of persons I 
felt best fitted the mould, a list which was 
a little unusual in itself inasmuch as 
nobody on it was what most people 
would usually consider an 
environmentalist. 

Number one on my list, for example, 
was Scottish poet Robert Burns who in 
1785 unearthed a mouse's nest with his 
plough and moved by the creature's plight 
composed 'To a Mouse" to 
commemorate the event, a poem which to 
this day exemplifies the interaction of 
human and non-human populations. It is, 
moreover, one of the most eloquent 
apologies ever made by man for 
disrupting the environment of another 
species. 

Next on my list was Mahatma 
Gandhi, one of the great examples of a 
life well-lived, a man who selflessly 
devoted his life to others, who ate no 
meat, and who lived a totally sustainable 
life of utmost simplicity taking no more 
from the earth than the little that he 
needed, tiuly a great man, so revered by 


his followers that they granted him the 
title of Mahatma, which means Great 
Soul 

Third on my list was a threesome, 
poet William Wordsworth, his sister 
Dorothy and friend Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, who together formed their own 
little naturalists’ club and engaged in 
extended walking tours of the English 
Lake District. Did it ever occur to them, 
I've often wondered, that the natural 
environment they so enjoyed and which 
must then have seemed so all-pervasive 
could ever be seriously threatened by 
man? Perhaps it did Certainly Coleridge 
seemed to have an inkling of what the 
future might hold because he made the 
conflict of man and nature the subject of 
what many consider his greatest poem, 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner" 

Coleridge’s poem, which I re-read 
regularly, is the wild, wandering tale of a 
crazy old man who brings down the wrath 
of the spirits of nature on his ship and its 
crew by killing an albatross with his 
crossbow From this point on, one 
catastrophe after another befalls them. 
First they are becalmed, then they run out 
of fresh water, and then they encounter a 
death ship crewed by supernatural beings 
who strike every one of the Mariner’s 
shipmates dead, leaving him to drift 
alone, his only companions sea creatures 
whose very appearance he finds repulsive. 

Gradually, however, removed from 
the distractions of human society and 
immersed in a purely natural 
environment, the Mariner begins to 
perceive non-human life forms in a 
somewhat different light As the poem 
progresses he is transformed from a man 
who sees nature as something outside of 
himself to one who recognizes that he and 
his fellow human beings are simply part 
of the great totality, no more nor any less 
important than any other part. In the end 
the Mariner finally understands that 
preservation of nature and 
self-preservation are really one and the 
same. 

Whether my granddaughter would 
understand any of this is highly unlikely. 
Ten years from now when I read The 


Ancient Mariner” to her, I do hope she’ll 
be properly enlightened In the meantime, 
though, I'll have to make do by telling 
her about her father who at age fourteen 
wanted a pellet gun which we allowed 
him to have on the condition that he use 
it only on inanimate objects. For a while 
he plunked away at tin cans but one day, 
yielding to temptation, he pointed it at a 
bird and pulled the trigger. He then 
picked up the sparrow he'd killed, wept 
over it, brought the gun to me and 
together we put it away never to be used 
again. I was never so proud of him as on 
that day 

What it all comes down to, I suppose, 
is that overused word, sensitivity.” Long 
before we ever coined the term, 
environmentalists have been with us, men 
like Bums and Wordsworth, and we can 
assume, plenty of others, less eloquent 
simple folk who often couldn’t articulate 
their feelings, but who knew intuitively 
that when something in nature had been 
harmed, they too had somehow been 
injured. Today, now that the threat is so 
much greater, we need these people more 
than ever, countless millions of them, 
simple, down to earth people imbued with 
an upsurge of feeling, 21st century style; 
tree huggers, whale savers, whatever you 
want to call them, we need them, men, 
women and children who've experienced 
a change in outlook so profound that 
they're willing to do whatever is 
necessary to save what has not yet been 
destroyed. 

And if they're thinking properly when 
this change in outlook comes about, 
they’ll realize (modestly, of course) that 
as individuals they've risen to a slightly 
higher plane of human existence, not 
quite great souls yet perhaps, but getting 
there, because whatever course of action 
they've chosen, they’ve chosen it not for 
their own sakes, not even for humanity's 
sake, but for the sake of every creature 
that shares the planet with us, everything 
from the snail darter to the great blue 
whale. How do they know that they’ve 
made the correct choice? Simply because 
that's what an environmentalist is, 
someone who chooses from the heart yet 
never doubts that he has chosen wisely 1 
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MONTHLY MEETINGS 

Monday, February 10 8 p.m. 

Location: RBG Centre 

680 Plains Rd West 
Burlington 

Ellesmere Island 

Alfred Kuhnigk 

Come on a journey to the far north 
with our guide, Alfred Kuhnigk 
to learn about the flora and fauna 
that flourishes in that rugged land. 


Next Month 

Monday, March 17 8:00 p.m. 

Wolves 

John Theberge 


Monday, February 17 7:30 p.m. 

Bird Study Group 

Location: Union Gas Auditorium 
Main and Hughson 
Hamilton 

This is an informal but interesting 
meeting featuring a discussion of recent 
bird sightings, an identification session 
and a workshop, film or set of slides 
about some aspect of birds. If you're a 
beginner birdwatcher, come out to leam 
more about birds. If you're an expert 
birder, come out to share your knowledge 
and enthusiasm This month will feature: 

- To be Announced. 

Organizer: Bruce Duncan 519- 
622-4709 


Junior Naturalists' Club 

Saturday February 22, 9:30 

Wilderness Way-finding 

Spend the morning looking at maps, using 
a compass and learning general 
orienteering as well as other ways to 
avoid getting lost in the woods. 

Meet at the Christie Outdoor Education 
Centre, Kramer Road off Crooks Hollow 
Road near Greensville 

Contact: Barb McKean 527-1158x247 
or Roslynne Price 681-2276. 


Young Adventurer’s Club 

Saturday February 1 9 a.m.-l p.m. 

Six Nations Snowsnake Competition 
Join Mona Staats of the Six Nation’s 
Wilderness Trails for an interactive 
cultural experience. Every February, the 
Six Nations holds a traditional Snowsnake 
competition at Woodland Cultural Centre. 
Come out and experience a guided tour of 
the Woodland Cultural Centre musuem 
and traditional snowsnake competition. 
Car pooling required. 

Saturday February 15 9-4 p.m. 

Winter Regatta at Christie (Crooks 
Hollow) Conservation Area 
Come out and enjoy a day of winter 
games and sports. Snowshoeing, animal 
tracking workshops, guided cross country 
ski tours, winter camping workshops, 
telemark skiing lessons and traditional 
winter games The perfect opportunity to 
experience the outdoors during winter. 
Overnight option to be discussed Car 
pooling required 

Contact: John Hannah 524-1872for both 
events 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

Sunday February 16 10 - noon 

Monthly Red Hill Valley Cleanup 
The HNC has adopted a section of the 
Red Hill Valley to keep clean and 
monitor for vandelism. Come out for an 
enjoyable two hours of picking up 
garbage and watching birds Dress 
warmly and don't forget your gloves and 
binoculars. Garbage bags will be 
provided. Meet at the Rosedale Arena. 
Contact: Sean Morley 575-0668 

Saturday March 1 - May 15 

Niagara Penisula Hawk Watch 
Beamer Memorial Conservation Area on 
Ridge Rd. above the escarpment in 
Grimsby. Counters on hand daily. If you 
need help with identification of birds, 
seek out HNC members for assistance. 
The wind from the south produces the 
better days. 

Leader: Mike Street 648-3737 

Good Friday March 28 10:00 a.m. 

Come Home to Red Hill 
Join Friends of Red Hill Valley and spend 
a good Friday. Meet behind Rosedale 
Arena (south end of Cochrane Road). 
Leader: Don McLean 664-8796 


The January WOOD DUCK was 
assembled and mailed by: 

Hazel Broker 
Sheila Forbes 
Jo Harschnitz 
Norm and Mary Pomjret 
Norm and Marge Ralston 
Barbara and lan Reid 
Doris Rundle 
Jim Stollard 
Phyliss Vair 

Thanks everyone! 











